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IS IT A RELIC OR A RELIEF? 


Beginning with a quote by the New York Times education editor, a new study, Ex- 
tending the School Year, says frankly: "The nine-month school year is a relic of 
our past." 











Originally intended to allow children to help with the crops during the summer, 
the three-month vacation, this minute causing school children across the nation to 
wiggle in their chairs impatiently, now primarily is defended as a "breather," or a 
relief from learning. According to the new report, sponsored by the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development and released yesterday, what children 
and school buildings actually need is more utilization. 





School systems throughout the country gradually are responding to this need, and 
a new type of student, the summer scholar, is evolving. A survey showed that in 
all except two states in the country school districts are offering enrichment pro- 
grams for students, both elementary and secondary, ranging from driver training to 
the study of Japanese and Norwegian. Or, as one school superintendent replied to a 
special study conducted by Education U.S.A. earlier this month: "We teach anything 
that is requested by 15 students." 








After reviewing summer school programs across the country, Extending the School 
Year makes these suggestions for a successful program: 








@ It should tie in with the rest of the school year so that there 
is, in effect, a year-round school with a year-round budget. 





The school staff should plan the program with the community so that 
students' needs are met and community activities are not disrupted. 





Student participation should be voluntary; counseling should 
direct students to the opportunities of most value to them. 








The summer school should be used as a "laboratory" where teachers, 
employed on a year-round basis, can try out new methods, curriculum. 


-——— Disagreement in Grass Roots 


While the ASCD report on extending the school year points the way toward 
a desirable trend, Education U.S.A.'s survey of 100 representative school 
systems shows some reluctance in accepting summer schools as a bona fide 
part of the school year. The enrichment programs are growing in school sys- 
tems, according to the replies, but only in the larger school districts is 
there an indication that the summer program might broaden into a longer 
school year for most students. Typical of the comments: "I feel that our 
community looks on summer school as a recreational, remedial, and enrichment 
time, not as an extension of the regular program" (Smyrna, Del.). 
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The Administration's School Assistance Act, somewhat modified in commit- 
tee, was called up in the Senate this week with indications that it would 
be approved. As it reached the floor of the Senate, the bill called for 
$252 million more than the President had requested, and the equalization 
formula was revised to assure relatively more money for the less wealthy 
states. The bill would authorize $2.55 billion in grants to the states 
over three years, to be used by the states for school construction or 
teachers' salaries, or both, as the states may determine. The equaliza- 
tion formula works out so that Connecticut will receive the least, $9.26 
a year per school-age child, and Mississippi, South Carolina, and Arkansas would receive 
the most, $27.77 per child. The measure also includes a straight three-year extension 
of the so-called "impacted area" school aid, which the Administration had recommended be 
reduced. 

















Funds are provided for public schools only, but the Senate will have before it also a 
bill to extend the National Defense Education Act, adding to it provision for loan aid 
to private schools for construction of facilities for the teaching of science, mathe- 
matics, and foreign languages. The Senate leadership will decide, as a matter of legis- 
lative strategy, whether to consider the bills separately or as one package. 





> Administration support for a program of matching grants to the states for educa- 
tional television was promised by Health, Education, and Welfare Secretary Abraham Ribi- 
coff, addressing the annual convention of the National Association of Broadcasters. 
Ribicoff, as Education U.S.A. went to press, was slated as the first witness before a 
House Commerce Subcommittee as it resumed hearings on ETV bills. The Senate has passed 
a bill for $1 million outright grants to each of the states for construction of ETV sta- 
tions. Ribicoff opposed this, but told the NAB he would recommend matching grants to 
the states and regions for ETV planning and to aid in purchasing equipment. 








p Administrators of small high schools should be more aware and more open to the find 
ings of educational experimentation and research if they expect to improve their schools, 
This is a major conclusion of Edmund A. Ford, U.S. Office of Education specialist for 
_secondary-school organization, in a new report, Rural Renaissance: Revitalizing Small 
High Schools. Ford says: "In the past, such findings have ail too often never reached 
the administrators of small high schools. In some instances, the local high-school 
principal, though alert to these findings, may have been unduly cautious lest his urg- 
ing of their consideration be construed. as outside domination." 











a To combat juvenile delinquency, President Kennedy asked Congress to authorize a 
five-year program of assistance to states and local communities to finance demonstration 
programs, train personnel, and offer technical assistance to groups working to reduce 
youthful offenses. Delinquency, the President noted in his message to Congress, seems 
to occur most often among school drop-outs and unemployed youth with limited work oppor- 
tunities who come from broken homes. The proposed program would cost $10 million the 
first year. By executive order the White House established the President's Committee 
on Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Crime with Attorney General Robert Kennedy as chair- 
man. A 2l-member advisory council is to be named to assist the committee. 





> The Ford Foundation's Fund for the Advancement of Education takes a long analytical 
look at the 1950's in Decade of Experiment, a 109-page report of the first 10 years of 
its operation and the changes the decade brought in education. "We have experienced 
many more satisfactions than frustrations,'' is the conclusion. The report mentions 
"notable gains" but says "urgent questions" remain. Among them: redefinition of goals, 
curriculum revision, advancement of the status and economic level of teachers, school 
drop-outs, and "a better basis of financial support for our schools so that children in 
Mississippi will have the same educational opportunities as children in New York or 
California." 
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Cues for Calisthenics 


ti The "daily dozen" will come up a dozen days from now in a stern indictment 
x of "The Flabby American," on the ABC-TV series, "Bell & Howell Close-Up!" 
This scathing news portrait of a nation gone soft will present testimony by many 
prominent educators and coaches. Experts will draw a parallel between the neg- 
lect of physical training in our schools, and the increase in illness and death 
from heart disease. Among those interviewed are: Charles B. (Bud) Wilkinson, 
University of Oklahoma football coach and chairman of the President's Committee 
on Youth Fitness; Glenn Olds, president of Springfield (Mass.) College, the na- 
tion's oldest institution training gym teachers; Robert Kiphuth, famed Olympic 
and Yale swimming coach; William Raab, University of Vermont medicine professor; 
and Richard H. Pohndorf, Dept. of Physical Education, University of Illinois. 
(Tuesday, May 30, 10-10:30 p.m. E.D.T., ABC-TV) 





Education Potpourri 





A happy blend of features on teaching methods, child psychology, adult edu- 
cation, and ETV fills the Saturday Review Education Supplement. Main articles: 





"Classroom TV Enters a New Era''--by John J. Scanlon. An updated briefing on 
happenings in ETV, the reactions of users, the future outlook. Accompany- 
ing is an editorial "The Television Teacher." It's a hearty salute to the 
new breed, in recognition of its art and the difficulties to be mastered. 


"The Understood Child"--by Harold Taylor. Having introduced us to the professor 
via TV this season, Taylor now acquaints us with the modern child. He won- 
ders whether being so "understood" and counseled and guided really helps a 
child mature, or instead creates problem by freeing a child of personal re- 
sponsibility and leaving nothing for him to rebel against. He feels schools 
should stand up for values instead of just reflecting current attitudes. 


"Team Teaching"--by Judson T. Shaplin, associate dean of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education. A lucid explanation of the methods, advantages and 
adaptability, and of the planning necessary to success. 


"Adult Education: Cinderella of the Sixties"--by Marilyn Russum. The change in 
evening school from an immigrant-and-illiterates center to a sophisticated, 
magnetic source of enrichment for millions of thinking adults. 


"Alexander J. Stoddard: Man of Action''--a "Mover and Shaper" biog of a man 
whose 50 years of educational influence now are crowned by his helmsman 
role in the National Program in the Use of Television in the Public Schools. 

(May 20 Saturday Review, on sale now) 
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" Not-So-Open Doors 
iii 





Reminder for high-school seniors: Wednesday's the date for watching your 
fellow-sufferers on the Armstrong Circle Theatre. The drama, "Days of Con- 
fusion: The Story of College Admissions," is timed for this month when most ac- 
ceptance letters go out. (Wednesday, May 24, 10-11 p.m. E.D.T., CBS-TV) 





Will lt Work? 


ii Three college students and a prep-schooler question, "Will the Peace Corps 
serve a purpose?" Sunday on NBC Radio's "Dorothy Gordon Youth Forum." 
There to predict the project's chances and to suggest rules for its success will 
be the Rev. James H. Robinson, founder of Operation Crossroads Africa (the pri- 
vate program of summer labor for students). 
(Sunday, May 21, 





2:05-2:30 p.m. E.D.T., NBC) 
What Ivan Knows About US 


History classes in junior and senior highs will sit up and take notice of 
the bold challenge in This Week: "Could You Pass a Russian Test in American 
History?" Authors Jhan and June Robbins heard the questions in a Moscow class- 
room--and every American social studies teacher who has seen the list is as- 
tounded. Some queries are simple, others Red-slanted (about our wars and agres- 
sions, unemployed, strikes, and slavery), and some would stump a U.S. collegian! 
It's guaranteed to shake even the "A" students out of their complacency, and 
spark some lively discussions. (June 4 This Week, in newspapers that date only) 





Highway to Learning 


iti A program more devoted to brawling than schooling produces a real surprise 
next week. TV's "Route 66" airs a touching drama of the hunger for learn- 
ing in a New Mexico mountain hamlet. The series' two stars (who seem to spend 
most of their time speeding on U.S. 66) are "kidnaped" by the townspeople of iso- 
lated Cordova. This hidden-away hilltown of pure-Castillian people is too poor 
to attract a teacher for its school, yet fears sending the children to the far- 
away county consolidated school. Won over by the Cordovans' dignity and pride, 
our heroes aid their cause. They persuade state legislators to make an excep- 
tion and allow the school to live on, and vote funds for a teacher. ‘(This re- 
markable Spanish town and its people are real, and state legislature scenes are 
genuine, too.) This show has high interest for children and adults--and it 
shouldn't hurt the cause of redistricting, despite plotline. 
(Friday, May 26, 8:30-9:30 p.m. E.D.T., CBS-TV) 


At Press Time 


iii In a month when many young people are worrying about colleges rejecting 

them, the "Directions '61" TV series Sunday presents a program about the 

opposite problem--when should a student reject the college he's attending and 

leave? The original TV play is titled "Battleground." It features Alan Helms 

as Bill, the collegian who is torn between studies and the appeal of the "real" 

life of work outside the campus. His best friend, Cal, urges him to "get smart" 

and drop out, while his parents anxiously urge him to reconsider and give classes 

another try. (Sunday, May 21, 1-1:30 p.m. E.D.T., ABC-TV) 
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PP What's this college generation coming to? Newspaper reporters in Los Angeles and 
Richmond, Va., last week tried to find out, analyzing an apparent upswing in conserva- 
tive thought among students. Dick Turpin, Los Angeles Times education editor, inter- 

iewed California university administrators; they generally agreed that conservatism on 
campuses is related to the students' desire for security. Clark Kerr, president of the 
University of California, views the majority of collegians as "middle-of-the-roaders." 
Jack Hunter of the Richmond Times-Dispatch surveyed Virginia colleges, found conserva- 
tive groups organizing ‘and making the loudest noises," although liberals are beginning 
a counter-attack, Virginia professors also see the conservative trend as partly due to 
wanting material well-being, particularly among the growing number of married students. 
Reporters and professors agree that political apathy on the campus is on the way out. 











> A_U.S. Tax Court decision handed down in Washington, D.C., in a case taken there 
with the support of the Oregon Education Association, could result in a general liberali- 
zation of income tax deductions for educational purposes. The court held that Mrs. 
nice E. Johnson, of Coos Bay, was entitled to deduct $501.40 as cost of a summer course 
at Southern Oregon College of Education. The claim had been disallowed by the Internal 
Revenue Service. Mrs. Johnson held an emergency teacher's certificate, 
newal was required to take the summer course. Later this work assisted her in earning 

a bachelor's degree and regular certification. The Tax Court held that the circumstance 
that she ultimately obtained a degree and regular certification did not alter the fact 
that she had been required by her employer to obtain certain credits simply to maintain 
the status and employment she enjoyed as a teacher under an emergency certificate. 





Ber- 


and for its re- 


te Depending upon the support given educational TV by the current Congress, planners 
in Pennsylvania expect to have a state-wide ETV network, operating from the state capi- 
tal at Harrisburg. The Harrisburg station would link ETV stations in Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh, creating a network that would be able to broadcast throughout the state. 





@» Many of the Boston city public schools will be replaced under a $40 million school 





building program, without skyrocketing local taxes, if Boston Supt. Frederick J. Gillis 
has his way. Most of the schools will be included in the urban redevelopment and capi- 
tal improvement programs of Boston, which will be two-thirds financed by the federal 
government. Of Boston's 204 school buildings, 98 are more than 50 years old, and five 
have been used for more than 100 years. 





Those In-Between Years 


Under pressure to change, but without "a clear mandate regarding function, 
purpose, or structure," the junior high school needs to find itself. A new 
study by the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, The Junior 
High School We Need, attempts to do this. Unlike the Conant report on the jun- 
ior high school, which sought improvement within the general framework of the 
current organization, the ASCD report revises the structure of the junior high 
school to produce the school of the future: 














It will have an ungraded system in some instruction areas, enabling some stu- 
dents to move into high school sooner than others. Instruction time for each 
subject will vary; small group experiences will be emphasized, alleviating tru- 
ancy and the refusal to learn through a sort of group therapy. Teachers will be 
specifically trained for junior high-school work. 


Furthermore, say the study participants, the junior high school of today 








should be a moderate size (500 to 800 students), have a well-stocked library, 
provide thorough guidance services, offer block-time instruction for all three 
years, and have an up-to-date curriculum and teaching staff. 














QO. Perry Walker, first assistant superintendent, has been elected as 
the new superintendent of schools of Orleans Parish (County), La., suc- 
ceeding James F. Redmond, resigned, who leaves July 1. e@ Harry A. 
Fosdick, public relations executive, California Teachers Assn., and & 
Willson T. Maynard, director of public relations, Oregon Education 
Assn., have been nominated for the office of president of the National 
School Public Relations Assn., publisher of Education U.S.A., to suc- 
ceed Don E, Matthews, assistant superintendent in charge of special 
services, Dallas (Texas) Independent School Dist., when his term ex- 
pires, Aug. 1. @ Daniel E. Griffiths, professor of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia Univ., will become associate dean, School of Education, New York Univ., 
Sept. 1. @ Mortimer Smith, editor of the CBE Bulletin, is the newly appointed exec- 
utive director of the Council for Basic Education, succeeding Thomas A. Bledsoe, re- 
signed. @ Paul M. Allen, associate secretary for research and studies, American 
Assn. of Colleges for Teacher Education, will become assistant dean, College of Edu- 
cation, Univ. of Arizona, July 1. e Felix Robb, dean of instruction for the past 10 
years, will become president of Peabody College when Henry H. Hill retires, Aug. 31. 















































> Newton N. Minow, chairman, Federal Communications Commission, speaking to the Na- 
tional Assn. of Broadcasters, meeting last week in Washington, D.C., expressed confi- 
dence in the health of the television industry but not in the product. "Your indus- 
try possesses the most powerful voice in America," he said: "It is an inescapable 
duty to make that voice ring with intelligence and with leadership." Minow chal- 
lenged his 2,000 NAB listeners to watch the television set for an entire day and ob- 
serve its "vast wasteland." He praised television's accomplishments but charged that 
"too many local stations operate with one hand on the network switch and the other on 
a projector loaded with old movies. We want the individual stations to be free to 
meet their legal responsibilities to serve their communities." Criticizing TV pro- 
grams for children, Minow said: "If parents, teachers, and ministers conducted their 
responsibilities by following the ratings, children would have a steady diet of ice ed 
cream, school holidays, and no Sunday school," and added: "There are some fine chil- 
dren's shows but they are drowned out in the massive doses of cartoons, violence, and 
more violence. Must these be your trademarks? Search your consciences and see if 
you cannot offer more to your young beneficiaries whose future you guide so many 
hours each and every day." 





> Mary C. Austin, Harvard Univ. lecturer and president, International Reading Assn., 
said in St. Louis that the great majority of adults in the United States, including 
the bulk of college graduates, must be rated as immature readers, and recommended 
reading more. "As you read more, your reading improves,'"' she said: '"Unless we read 
between the lines as well as on the lines--and even beyond the lines--we are not 
reading maturely."" She suggested that parents interested in the intellectual prog- 
ress of their children make books available in the home, and that a time be set aside 
for family reading--either reading aloud or on an individual basis. Children are 
reading as well now as they ever did, Mrs. Austin said, although public schools are 
now retaining children who in times past would have been dropped because of lack of 
ability or achievement. She emphasized that reading ability is a complex matter, 
developing over years of application and experience. 
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